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George A, ngell the Keporter 


V) jo than forty years ago a young Boston reporter called on Mr. 
George T. Angell, the great founder of our Society. It proved 


to be an important meeting for the newspaperman because he met one 
of the great personalities of that era. The reporter was E. E. Whiting, 
who now regularly writes a splendid column for The Boston Herald. 
His theme for Sunday, May 8th, was “Be Kind to Dumb Animals—And 
That Means All of Em.” We thought our readers would like to read 
part of Mr. Whiting’s remarks: 


“When I came to Boston as a newspaper reporter one of my 
earliest news sources was a man dedicated (if not consecrated) to con- 
sideration for animals. He was George Thorndike Angell. His name 
lives in the Angell Memorial Hospital for animals, a really marvelous 
institution of whose good works I can speak. 


“George Angell was a pioneer and he did not have easy going. 
Many an hour I spent with him as a young reporter and much informa- 
tion and wise counsel I got from him. He was an austere man. I rarely 
saw him smile. He was a crusader and zealot, and such are not always 
easy to get along with, but he was a great man, as I reckon greatness. 


“He affected my thinking; and, I think, for the better. So, in 
this Be-Kind-to-Animals season I want to speak up a word for the ani- 
mals we dub dumb; all of them. They are ‘dumb’ only by egotistical 
human standards. Dumb animals know how to be animals; which may- 


be is more than can be said for humans, who do not know how to be 
themselves. 


“Remember Walt Whitman’s lines in ‘Leaves of Grass’? <A few 
of them: 


‘They do not sweat and whine about their condition; 
‘They do not lie awake in the dark and sweat for their sins.’ ” 


j 


Kitten 


By Helen Jay 


RILBY, a tortoise-shell kitten, was 
aan to us when we were married. 
The friend who gave her to us said we 
ought to have a pet in our new home 
and, as I was marrying a doctor, I would 
be alone a lot so the kitten would be 
company for me. 

She was, and got into plenty of mis- 
chief, such as walking on a newly painted 
floor, then stretching up and stamping 
her paw prints on the freshly papered 
wall—to my dismay, but to the doctor's 
amusement. He said they were “cute” 
and just to leave them there. Whatever 
she did was all right with him, but it 
was up to me to keep things neat. She 
seemed to understand. 

I took all the care of her and she was 
remarkably well-behaved, when she was 
not scattering about my hat feathers, 
flipping spools out of my workbasket, 
and getting into other mischief. I put 
temptation beyond her reach, but never 
punished her. I suspect she thought I 
was mean to spoil her fun. 

Because I fed her, brushed her and 
gave her so much attention, and the doc- 
tor was too busy to give her much time, 
I thought I would be her favorite, but 
it did not take long for me to discover 
that my husband was the important one 
in her life. She seemed to feel I was 
good enough when he was not there, 
but she was always listening for him to 
come home. 


Faith ina Bark .. . 


ID you ever see the river shrouded 
in fog and hear the whistle of a 
ferry? The boat could not be seen and 
yet it would eventually pull into the 
slip. You knew that, because you had 
heard the whistle and you had believed 
what the whistle said, that the ferry was 
coming. Well, that is what this true 
story is about—faith. But instead of a 
river, it is a highway, ice-covered, black 
as the starless night that holds this sub- 
urban area in its clutch, windy cold— 
and the bark of a dog, coming to meet 
me on schedule. And me, lying in the 
roadway, a leg that wouldn't let me get 
up. 
" car was coming up the hill. Maybe 
the driver would see me, but I had on 
a dark overcoat, a dark hat. The bark 
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Almost immediately after coming to 
us, she got to recognize the sound of 
his car. Being a doctor, he came at ir- 
regular hours, of course, but the time 
made no difference to Trilby. When he 
was blocks away, before I heard any- 
thing, no matter where she was or what 
she was doing, she would jump up, even 
from a nap, run to the door and cry to 
be let out. 

As soon as the door was opened, she 
would dash down the walk to the step- 
ping-stone and wait and, almost before 
the car came to a stop, she would leap 
to the doctor's shoulder where, purring 
loudly, she would be carried into the 
house. If the car top were up, the doc- 
tor had the window down for her, al- 
ways. 

At first I thought she wanted a ride in 
the car, but she never went near any 
other and when we took her to ride she 
was frightened but, except when it was 
late and I did not get up to open the 
door for her, she always welcomed the 
doctor home that way, without the least 
hesitation. She seemed to forget her 
fear of the car because she was so glad 
to see him—just as many of the doctor's 
patients forgot they were ill, they told 
me, when they heard him walk into 
the house or they recognized his voice. 

Trilby was definitely a one-man kit- 
ten and became a one-man cat, never 
transferring her affection. 


e By Wallace M. Depew 
again! Lights from the auto hit around 
me. Then something landed on top of 
me and the barking was vicious. 


I heard the car skidding to a stop on 
the other side of the highway. The cob- 
webs left my head. I sat up. Shep 
licked my face. A man helped me to 
my feet. “Good dog, Shep,” I said. And 
then I thanked the driver. 


“That dog saved you.” His voice was 
husky. “I saw the dog, but not you.” 
He helped me to my home, made sure I 
was all right, patted Shep on the head, 
wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head and left. 


Outside the wind continued to blow— 


like people who had never had a dog 
to love them—baffled howls in the night. 


Pride and Prejudice 


By Louise N. Sasha 


had fed and groomed 
her four kittens thoroughly. Any 
moment she would come jumping onto 
my lap, for she loved the old rocker in 
which I sat on the porch. 

The four kittens were bedded to- 
gether. Three were strong, large, beau- 
tiful, and black and white, but the 
fourth was a small, sad-looking, all-black, 
miserable runt. Muggins surveyed them. 
Then she gently lifted the little all-black 
runt by the neck and padded off. 

I watched her disappear in the direc- 
tion of a neighbor’s barn where I knew 
a blessed feline event had also taken 
place. Soon she emerged from the barn 
carrying her burden. Quickly she came, 
deposited the kitten alongside the others. 
I gasped, for the kitten was a black and 
white and almost twice as large as the 
runt. 

Muggins gazed with immovable fea- 
tures upon the quartet. She lay down by 
them and seemed about to doze off, no 
doubt, I thought, with great satisfaction 
at the perfection of her family. 

Soon the tip of her tail began to wave 
meditatively; she rose and was off to the 
old barn again. I thought, she is burst- 
ing with pride; she’s gone for some more 
fine, large kittens. But no, she brought 
back the little black runt. When it was 
safely deposited in bed, she gave a long 
look at her family of five, then up she 
jumped into my lap, gave a huge eye- 
stretching yawn, extending her tongue 
to its full length. 

As a red wash cloth, her tongue would 
surely have more than its share of the 
work to uphold properly the adoption. 
But Muggins wasn’t worried about such 
trifles. Her family prestige enhanced, 
her mother love unsullied, she settled 
herself, purring contentedly, her tell- 
tale tail at ease at last. 


Bluejay 


Blue outlined against the sky, 
Blue streak winging swiftly by, 
Lighting on a swaying bough, 
Golden sunlight falling now 
As you perch and stay awhile 
So I can watch your saucy style 
Of sitting jauntily a-sway 
On this lovely, springtime day. 
Bluejay, azure, feathered thing, 
What a cheery sight you bring! 
— Louise Darcy 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


By Edith Thompson Hall 


rong are dogs who stay at home, 
dogs who roam, but in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, is a dog who doesn’t like to 
stay alone. With his doggy wisdom, he 


has selected an animal-loving home 


where he stays while his master and 
mistress work. He leaves when they do 
and returns around five o'clock. 
Timber first made his appearance at 
the home of the Lloyd Chapmans, of 
Lincoln, one summer evening over a 
year ago. The night was ablaze with 


lightning and thunder. The Chapmans 
were sitting in their comfortable living 
room when, around 10:30 they heard 
the latch of their back screen door lift. 
“Ann?” called Mrs. Chapman, thinking 
it was their young daughter. 
There was no reply and no footsteps. 


Timber in front of the couch where he 
cowered that very first night. 
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Timber opens the Chapmans’ back door. 


Instead, there slunk into the room a 
cowering gray and white German shep- 
herd. They couldn't believe their eyes. 
The dog made a slow circuit of the room 
and came to Mr. Chapman who was 
sitting on the couch reading. He tucked 
himself under the bended knees — and 
there he stayed. 

After that night, Timber often opened 
the back screen door, especially on hot 
days, after he discovered that basements 
were cool. He did this as often as three 
or four times a day. 

Timber’s visits are usually purely 
social and not destructive although there 
was the time the Chapmans went for 
Ann one summer afternoon, leaving their 
windows open. Another thunder storm 
came up. To their surprise, when they 
got home, Timber was lying behind the 
couch. They had locked all the doors 
when they left. It was only when a 
member of the family walked toward 
the low-set window to turn on the tele- 


vision that anyone noticed there was a 
huge hole in the screen, suspiciously the 
size of a German shepherd, one, in fact, 
named Timber. 

Timber is not so sociable with Chap- 
man’s full-time dog, Spunky, who def- 
nitely finds his nose out of joint at 
times. Timber even has his own-size 
dog biscuits. 

Timber sits with solemn eyes in a 
white-furred face and looks with disgust 
at the playful Spunky and his numerous 
neighborhood playmates. When they 
get too loud, Timber reproves them 
sharply. Timber also likes to be babied. 
The more sympathy he gets from his 
adopted-for-a-few-hours-daily family, the 
louder he cries. 

He waits for the Chapmans’ arrival 
on their front stoop, his head on folded 
paws which hang over the stone ledge— 
that is, if the Chapmans arrive before 
five o'clock. If they are later than that, 
off he goes to his real home. 
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Birds Mythology 


By Joseph Buchanan 


§ yes ancients were not lacking in imagination, as the 
legends woven around the birds of mythology will readily 
convince you. Many of them, of course, were the feathered 
friends with which we are still familiar. 

Others were nothing more than fanciful creations of the 
imagination, fashioned by the tellers of folk tales among the 
Romans, Greeks, Egyptians and Norsemen—or among the 
legends of South Sea Islanders and American Indians. 

The Phoenix never existed, yet it is still accepted as the 
symbol of a bird that rose from its own ashes every half 
century—the symbol of the spirit of people building homes 
and cities anew upon the ashes of disaster. 

The Thunder bird was one of the most common species 
in the myths of aboriginal tribes. As its name suggests, it 
was supposed to be responsible for all thunder and lightning. 
Among some tribes, it was blamed for all severe storms. It 
was even held responsible at times for pestilence and famine. 


The Roc was another fabulous bird of immense size, about 
which strange tales were spun. It never existed, but you will 
find mention of it in the legends and folklore of many ancient 
peoples. 

The raven was the bird of Odin in Norse mythology. In 
the classic mythology of Greece and Rome, it was the bird 
of superstition and ill-omen. A lot of people still regard it 
in a similar light, which is scarcely complimentary to the 
sable-hued raven. 

Odin, according to Norse mythology, kept a couple of 
ravens in his celestial residence. They were called Hugin 
and Munin, and represented Thought and Memory. Odin 
sent them out daily to gather and bring back tidings of all 
that was taking place in earth and heaven. 

Egyptian mythology reverenced the vulture. It was their 
emblem of parental love. The vulture is commonly depicted 
in the hieroglyphics left by the ancient dwellers of the land 
of pyramids and pharaohs. 


Apartment Pets 


By Marie Manley 


Sometimes I see them sitting, wishful-wise, 
Hard-pressed against the window-pane or screen; 
And there is hopeless sorrow in their eyes, 
Dejection in each drooping form is seen. 

It matters not their prison bars are made 

Of that elastic quality called love; 

Their lives are barren of the sweet moist shade, 
Or benediction of the sun above. 

They turn to people for companionship 

Who brush them off as time or whim decide; 
So only sleep is left as bored hours slip— 

A helpless flotsam on relentless tide. 

Of all our sins, I think this not the least— 

To fail in any way a little beast. 


Criminals Nature 


i. country has its troubles with vicious outlaws who 
do more damage every year than an army of fifth colum- 
nists. 

Neither Sherlock Holmes nor the FBI can be called in to 
deal with these trouble-makers. Only science can help, for 
these destroyers of property are insects whose appetites for 
certain materials cause irreparable loss annually. 

The Australian white ant, for instance, will go through 
anything in his search for cellulose, which is his favorite dish. 
Fences, books, telegraph poles — everything which is even 
suspected of concealing this delicacy, is chewed into a sieve 
by this greedy pest. 

The bookworm likes books, too. He doesn’t care a fig for 
reading matter, but he goes for the paper it’s written on in 
a big way. He can digest the contents of a volume of ency- 
clopedias and never increase his knowledge one whit. 

The wonderful timber forests of Canada are still suffering 
from the ravages of another Lilliputian enemy—the destructive 
spruce bud worms which have already ruined 40,000 square 
miles of trees. 

It may take a miracle to save the forests—a miracle such 
as the one which saved the Mormons of Brigham Young’s 
original Salt Lake settlement from starvation. 

The fields of grain, which represented food for the entire 
Mormon party during the coming winter, were waiting for 
the harvesters, when suddenly a dark swarm of voracious 
insects, locusts, attacked. 

There was no way to stop them—nothing the people could 
do except pray. They did pray and were answered with a 
miracle. The heavens opened and down swooped hundreds 
of sea gulls, beautiful, white birds who fell upon the locusts 
and ate them to the last chirping bite. 

Perhaps man will work his own miracles to save the forest 
by importing birds with an appetite for spruce bud worms. 


LOAN 
Co. 


“Well, you must admit it’s rather unusual, mortgaging a DOGHOUSE!” 
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| i they had to give me something,” I complained after the 
Murphys had gone, “why couldn't it have been a common 
cold or even a typhus germ? Heaven only knows neither one 
would have been any harder to control than the pair of Mus- 
covy ducks that are as will as swamp birds—Well!” 

That the Muscovies were unhappy in their new environment 
and wished to destroy it, was evident from the very first. 
Instead of picking greens in the alfalfa patch, as did the 
chickens and other fowl, they spent their time spreading 
havoc right and left. 

By strength and diligence, they removed all exposed wires 
from truck and tractor. They deleafed the young trees as 
far up as they could reach. They filled the chickens’ drink- 
ing crocks with debris. 

I begged Jack to dispose of them or build a pen out of 
which they could not fly, but he said he had his hands full 
without fooling around with a pair of ducks. Anyhow, they 
were my responsibility. I collected material for a coop, but 
each time I'd set to work, something or somebody would call 
me away. And so June found the ducks still at large and 
my temper growing shorter as they found fresh ways to 
harass me. 

One of their pet endeavors was to walk up the wash hang- 
ing on the line, select a suitable article, grasp it firmly in their 
bills, then sit back on their tails and jerk. Before I'd dis- 
covered them at this destructive business, they'd torn holes 
in two sheets and a spread. 


“This does it!” I said, showing Jack the tears. “Either you 
do something about those creatures, or . . .” 

He promised to take care of the matter the following day, 
but when the time came for action, the ducks were gone. 
After that, I'd see the drake at the watering crocks early of 
a morning; the duck was never in sight, so [ assumed some- 
thing had happened to her. Jack repaired tractor and truck. 
I cleaned the crocks and mended the sheets. And then, 
one day, when life had settled down to pleasant monotony, 
the Muscovies were back with four fuzzy little birds as yel- 
low as country butter. 

Mr. Blue had never been able to win over the older pair, 
but he was determined to make friends with the youngsters 
even if he had to resort to drastic measures. And this he 
did, despite the parents’ violent protests. 

He'd seize a duckling, carry it to the lawn, and holding it 
firmly between his paws, swipe it with his warm tongue. 
After a while, the ducklings came to expect these daily ex- 
cursions and, at Mr. Blue’s approach, would squat down and 
wait to be carried away. 

By the time they were six weeks old, I doubt whether 
they could distinguish between their true and foster parent. 
In fact, during the siesta period, they seemed to prefer Mr. 
Blue’s company to that of their own kind. 

Relieved in part of the care of their young, the oldsters 
once more found time for mischief. They were makin 
stumps of the geraniums when the Marshall twins, Joyce ms 
Jerry, came wheeling up the lane on their bicycles. 

“We're going to be farmers,” Jerry shouted when within 
a dozen yards of me. “We're going to have a real, live 
project...” 

“Like what?” I asked, as they settled down beside me 
on the back porch. 

“We don’t know yet,” Joyce said. “Maybe chickens or 
rabbits . . .” 

“Why not ducks?” I asked on inspiration. “If your mother 
will agree, I'll give you a start. Mr. and Mrs. Muscovy Duck 
and their four babies.” 
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“Come on in, Fuzzies,” Mr. Blue invites from the watering trough. 


They were on their bicycles and gone before I could give 
them a real sales talk. Minutes later, they were back, each 
carrying a fair-size carton. So the ducks went out of my 
life—but not for good. 

Three days after the exodus, I was surprised to find one 
of the ducklings feeding with the chickens. The next day 
there were two and so on, until all four were present and 
accounted for. 

“So you've been up to your old tricks,” I told Mr. Blue, 
meaning to call the twins and ask them to come for their 
ducks. But I delayed ten minutes too long. All at once, 
the twins were upon me, sparing neither words nor gestures 
in an expression of hurt and anger. 

“Indian giver!” Jerry shouted. “You really didn’t want us 
to have the ducks. You sent Mr. Blue after them! We saw 
him carrying one off .. .” 

“Wait,” I said. “You'll never know how much I do want 
you to have the ducks. And if you'll put them in a pen where 
Mr. Blue can’t get to them...” 

“We haven't got a pen,” Joyce cried, drowning me out. 
“We haven't got anything to make a pen out of either . . .” 

“All right, all right,” I said. “I have some lumber and wire. 
Jerry, get the wheelbarrow.” 

And so I spent the time I didn’t think I had, constructing 
a “Blue-proof” pen behind the Marshall barn. The twins 
claim that Mr. Blue visited the ducks every day for a week 
or so, then apparently lost interest in his friends. Which was 
understandable, considering that Sheila had just given birth 
to a fine litter of puppies. 
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Dogs in History 
By Farley Manning 


ISTORIANS of the 126 breeds and 
varieties of purebred dogs recog- 
nized by the organized American dog 
fancy turn up fascinating bits of social 
history. One way or another, including 
any purebred dog’s function as an ob- 
ject of beauty, these bits testify to dogs’ 
various usefulness. 

Two of the Pilgrim colonists, who 
landed at Plymouth Rock from the May- 
flower were dogs—a spaniel and a mas- 
tiff. One proved so good at running 
game that he was kidnapped for a sea- 
son by the Indians. 

The price of a knight’s ransom in the 
days of Scottish chivalry was three deer- 
hounds. No “mean man” was permitted 
to own a greyhound in King Canute’s 
realm. 

Old English sheepdogs were exempt 
from taxation because of their occupa- 
tion when 18th century, west-of-England 
cattle drivers used these dogs to drive 
cattle to market. The dogs’ tails were 
bobbed close to the body as a mark of 
their tax-exempt status. 

Wurttemberger cattle drovers, who 
used rottweilers to drive their livestock 
to market, tied purses around the dogs’ 
necks as a safeguard against highway- 
men. 

Mexican Indian folk-medicine, tracing 
back to Aztec days, uses Mexican hair- 
less dogs as hot-water bottles, panacea 
for all body aches and pains. This dog’s 
skin feels hot to the touch. 

Though the Mohammedan religion 
declares dogs to be unclean, the Arabs 
have so valued the Saluki’s qualities 
since antiquity that this swift hound is 
permitted to sleep in the sheik’s tent 
and share the meat captured in the 
chase. 

Fine dogs have been esteemed as 
proper gifts from royalty to royalty, dig- 
nitary to dignitary, or hero to hero since 
the beginning of recorded history. 

Hounds that Lafayette gave George 
Washington in 1785, Washington re- 
corded in his diary, had voices “like the 
bells of Moscow.” Their music is per- 
petuated in American foxhound and 
coonhound voices today. 


No Procrastinator 
By Lalu Dunkam 


Don't ridicule an alligator 

For his slow perambulation, 

Or you'll find, more soon than later, 
He’s a whiz at mastication! 
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Prison 


By A. Katt 


WAS born and raised inside the walls 

of a Michigan State Prison, at Jack- 
son, Michigan, the largest walled prison 
in the world. My friends and I think 
it’s the “cat’s meow.” There are between 
75 and 150 of us inside the walls and we 
receive the attentions of approximately 
five thousand men. There aren't any 
dogs on the premises and we're the only 
pets in the whole prison, so naturally 
we're always in demand. 

I’ve been outside in the “free world” 
a couple of times and I wouldn't trade 
places with one of those so-called “re- 
spectable” cats for the world. In the first 
place, we’re never bothered by people 
telling us what to do. As long as we 
stay “housebroken,” everybody treats us 
with affectionate courtesy. 

The second and most important reason 
why I think I’m better off than any out- 
sider is the food situation. There are 
so many mice in the cell-blocks that lots 
of cats chase them just for sport. If, 
like me, youre either too lazy or too 
old to catch mice, all you have to do is 
sit outside the mess hall door and give 
the men a hungry look. We get so 
much food from the human inmates that 
mest of us have become spoiled. For 
instance, the only food scraps I'll touch 
are liver or fried fish. 

I make the rounds of three or four cells 
each morning and drink the milk left for 
me by the occupants. (Each one of 
them thinks that I belong to him per- 
sonally, but what they don’t know won't 
hurt them.) In addition to the food 


served in the mess hall, the men can buy 
tuna fish and salmon at the inmate store. 
Naturally, I'm included in the division 
of these canned goods, so that today, 
for example, if I don’t find anything I 
like around the mess hall, I'll just repeat 
my morning rounds. I’m sure to wind 
up with at least one dish of salmon. 

A large segment of the “free” felines 
have the impression that we prison cats 
are hard-boiled and tough. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. In 
fact, we're just the opposite. We don’t 
have any caste system here; it makes no 
difference if your ancestors came over 
with the King of Siam, or if your grand- 
mother was a registered Persian. Once 
you enter these walls you become just 
another cat. Occasionally somebody 
gets the idea he’s better than the rest 
of us, but these few radicals are quickly 
taught a lesson. It’s been so long since 
I've been in a really serious fight with 
another cat that I’ve forgotten how to 
scratch! 

Another fallacy believed by the vast 
majority of free world cats is that we 
are compelled to stay here. In reality, 
any time one of us decides to leave the 
prison, all he has to do is walk through 
the south gate. Nobody bothers to stop 
us. The only reason we don’t go out- 
side oftener is for fear some guard will 
stop us when we try to get back in. 

You can have your ritzy apartment, 
your large farms and your city alleys. 
I'll stay right here, because prison is 
truly a cat’s Utopia. 


Kind-Hearted Birds 


PAIR of robins had their nests in 
a fence near our home, while a 
pair of catbirds had built theirs in a 
bush close by. The two pairs hatched 
their young about the same time, but 
soon the robins disappeared entirely and 
I concluded they were killed. The young 
robins appeared to be starving. 
When the catbirds came with a bit of 
food for their young, the baby robins 
would lift up their heads and make a 


great noise. It was soon noticed that 
the catbirds were feeding the hungry 
orphans. Every night while one of the 
catbirds covered its own progeny, its 
mate performed the same service for the 
young robins. In this way, both broods 
were reared, the robins growing up as 
strong and lively as if they had been 
cared for by their own parents. 


—H. E. Zimmerman 
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Animals 
the 


H”: weather is definitely a difficult 
period in the lives of pets and 
work animals. The following advice 
will help you to help them. 

Many families, during the ensuing 
months, will make their annual exodus 
to seashore and mountainside. With 
them will go the family pet, a dog or a 
cat, or sometimes both. As is too often 
the case, however, some pets will be 
left behind to fend for themselves. There 
will be other cases where pets will be 
acquired at the summer home and 
abandoned at the end of the season. 

Under either of these circumstances, 
cruelty and suffering will result. We 
ask all pet owners to make proper pro- 
vision for their animals. If pets must 
be left at home, see that they will be 
properly cared for by friends whom you 
can absolutely depend upon or in board- 
ing kennels which you can trust. If 
the newly adopted ones cannot be 
brought back to the city at the end of 
the vacation period, arrange with the 
nearest humane society or veterinarian 
for humane disposal. 

Vacation time brings us scores of 
complaints about the abandonment of 
pets. Stories of this thoughtless cruelty 
tell of animals suffering from hunger, 
thirst and exposure. A few simple pre- 
cautions will prevent such unnecessary 
suffering. 

During the hot weather, horses, in 
particular, should receive special at- 
tention. In this respect, horses should 
never be forced to carry too heavy loads, 
generous amounts of cool water should 
be supplied, and frequent rest periods 
made part of the daily routine. 

Thoughtless cruelty is also inflicted 
on many dogs which are left by their 
owners in parked cars. These animals, 
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virtually imprisoned—often in the broil- 
ing sun, may suffer intensely in temp- 
eratures that may exceed 100 degrees. An 
owner should take his pet with him or, 
if that is impossible, park his car in 
the shade and open the windows at 
least two inches on opposite sides to in- 
sure proper ventilation. 

Then, too, there is the question of the 
doghouse. Last winter, it was no doubt 
placed in the sun for more warmth, but 
in hot weather it may become a place of 
torture. Move it into the shade and be 
sure there is good ventilation. If a 
windbreak was used in the winter, make 
certain that it is removed. If the dog is 
in the habit of sleeping on a mat, it 
should be discarded in the summer and 
oilcloth, hard cushion or cedar pillow 
used, instead. Any blankets used should 
be laundered frequently and the house, 
itself, kept scrupulously clean as a pre- 
caution against an epidemic of fleas. 

Dogs, at times, are not too cautious 
about their own health—always ready to 
romp and play to the point of exhaus- 


Left to shift for himself, his house closed, no one home. 


tion. A considerate owner will not force 
his pet to exercise too vigorously. 
Plenty of fresh, cool water should al- 
ways be available for your dog or cat. 
Renew it frequently and keep the dish 
in a shaded spot. If your dog is tied 
outdoors, be sure he can reach the shade. 
Another problem which presents itself 
in connection with animals during warm 
weather is that which relates to gardens. 
It is true, of course, that rabbits, dogs 
and cats may find their way into the 
garden and damage the young _ 
Don’t blame them; they are only follow- 
ing their natural instincts. Rather, 
blame yourself for not protecting your 
garden. 
A simple fence of chicken wire, or any 
other material you can obtain, will keep 
them out. Above all, we urge everyone 
not to start a poison campaign, which 
seldom destroys the creatures bothering 
the garden. 
Reasonable good and 
sound planning and supervision will 
make the animal problem a minor one. 
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SHELTER BY UNCLE SAM 


This mother robin chose, of all places, 
a mailbox when she went to build 
her nest. The scene is on a busy high- | 
way in southern Illinois. And that 
isn’t all. The highway was being 
widened at the time, which neces- 
sitated moving the nest. So what 
happened? You guessed it. The nest 
was undisturbed until the baby birds 
were hatched and learned to fly. The 
picture shows the mail box being 
opened while the mother bird sits 
serenely on her nest. 


Photo by Grover Brinkman 


PARKING PROBLEM 


Here is a horse who has adjusted herself to 

conditions of modern city traffic. Parked by 

her owner on Main Street, Rock Hill, South 

Carolina, she keeps a sharp watch on the park- 

ing meter lest her time run out and a police- 

man give her a ticket. Oh, if she could only 
put another nickel in by herself! 
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WATER, WATER, EVERYWHERE 


In this case, however, it wasn’t a case of “not a drop 

to drink,” but it did depend on pussy’‘s ability to jiggle 

the cold water faucet until a trickle of cold water flowed 

into the sink. From there on, it was no trick to quench 
anyone’s thirst. 


Photo by G. Madden 
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MANPOWER SHORTAGE ? 


No, he doesn’t really work here steady. He takes over, though, 

when the regular student-clerk of the Mexico City College mail- 

room has to step out for a minute. So far no letters have been 

reported missing while he has been on duty. Students claim, ex- 

cept for an occasional ‘What do you want?” growl, he’s even 
stingy with information. 


Photo by Marilu Pease 
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Three Little 


By Geraldine Carlson 


E live on the bank of a river and 

many people near us have ducks, 
which they let swim up and down the 
river. One mother Pekin duck built a 
nest close to the water on our lot and 
the first thing we did every morning was 
to check to see if she was all right, and 
sitting on her eggs. 

But one morning all we found were 
some loose feathers and the eggs all 
scattered, many of them broken. The 
unbroken ones were still warm, so we 
hurriedly called a local hatchery and 
asked them how to hatch the eggs. They 
told us to keep the temperature 103 de- 
grees one inch above the eggs and turn 
them twice a day. We wrote names, 
Robert, Donald, Skinny, etc., on the eggs, 
so we could tell when they had been 
turned. 

We didn’t know a single thing about 
ducks coming out of eggs, so when 
someone told us the shells would be too 
dry and the ducklings wouldn't be able 
to get out, we were worried. So, when 
the first little yellow bill pecked a hole 
and started peeping, and squawking, 
and fussing, I thought it couldn't get 
out. I made a big mistake, I helped 
by peeling off the shell. Right away 
we could see little Donald was prema- 
ture. We wrapped him in cotton and 
kept him on the heating pad and it ap- 
peared he was going to grow up to be 
a nice big duck. But after a week, little 
Donald 


Then, two more came out of the egg 
(we let nature do it this time) and that 
left one more egg. The little duckling 
picked the first hole and we noticed he 
was backwards in the egg, that is, he 
was facing the pointed end. After four 
days of watching his little bill through 
the first hole he made, we saw he was 
all bloody and dried to the shell. 

This time we decided we had to help. 
He came out with his little wings bent 
and crippled and some toenails missing. 
We wondered as time went on if any- 
one had ever fussed so to save one little 
duck. Hot water bottles and heating 
pads, warm bread and milk, hours of 
holding him cupped in our hands. He 
was so “runty” and his little yellow 
feathers didn’t seem to have any natural 
oil. When it rained he got so wet and 
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Our three ducks as ducklings. 


cold and would fall on his back and 
we'd have to take him into the house 
again on the heating pad. 


He looked bloated. We were wor- 
ried. So, we pulled the scab off of his 
little tummy and about two teaspoons 
of soft yellow egg yolk came out and 
as we squeezed him to get it all out, he 
seemed so content. Two days in a row 
this happened and then with his tummy 
healed, he started to grow. The other 
two, Big Boy and Middly, were so solicit- 
ous of Skinny, letting him sleep between 
them and always letting him have the 
first food. 


Now they are all three grown up into 
three big, pretty white ducks and, need- 
less to say, they are tame as kittens. We 
still pick Skinny up and let him nuzzle 
his clean white head under our chins. 
The only time they don’t go into their 
box at night is when it is moonlight. 
Then they stand outside all night and 


watch the moon. 


We've had ducks before, but we never 
felt so proud of them as we do these 
because “we hatched ’em!” 


Second Chance Pups 


By Erma Reynolds 


AX, a ten-month-old miniature fox 
terrier, earned his second chance 
because he was a good swimmer. His 
owners and Max were enjoying a trip in 
their cabin cruiser on Long Island Sound 
this past summer. In the middle of the 
afternoon, Max vanished and though the 
family searched the waters until dark, 
no trace of their dog could be found. 
Some time after they reached home, they 
learned that a police boat had rescued 
the animal swimming far off shore, about 
eight miles from where he had been lost. 
A water accident befell a puppy liv- 
ing in Boreham, England. This unlucky 
pet fell down a well. His thoughtful 
master lowered a chair into the well 
in the hope that the dog would climb 
on it and not become exhausted from 
continuous swimming. When the chair 
was pulled up, the dog justified his mas- 
ter’s faith in his smartness. 

In Ypsilanti, Michigan, a neighbor of 
Mr. Ray Packer, had been hearing 
strange noises coming from under the 
hood of his automobile. When he in- 
vestigated he found Mr. Packer’s young 
boxer dog, Ginger, who had been miss- 
ing for four days. The puppy had been 
given a second chance and he was none 
the worse for his experience. 

A tornado decided to visit Long Grove, 
Iowa. Bob, a shepherd dog, was asleep 
in the family garage when the twister 
hit. The wind picked up the garage, 
with the dog in it, and blew it several 
miles through the air. When the storm 
abated, the family discovered that they 
were minus a garage and a dog. About 
two hours later, they heard a whining 
at the door. When they opened it there 
stood Bob. 

A boxer puppy in Freeport, Long Is- 
land, was given his second chance by 
a veterinarian. The doctor, searching 
for the reason of the puppy’s loss of ap- 
petite, removed a fourteen-inch kitchen 
knife from the animal’s stomach. 

A small, curious dog in Athens, Geor- 
gia, got too near to a mechanical street 
sweeper and, unknown to the driver, 
was swept into the dirt compartment. 
This pup was given his second chance 
when his owner, a small boy, appeared 
at the city yards. The dust bin was 
opened and there was the dog, dizzy 
and dirty, but very much alive. 


An OPEN LETTER to our subscribers 
appears on the outside back cover of 
this issue. We think you'll find the 
information it contains both interesting 
and helpful. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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bf deg it comes to the art of courting and proposing to 

a fair maiden, the average man just doesn’t measure 

up to the experts. Especially, in comparison with members 

ot the animal world, is man truly backward in his mode of 

proposing. The male of the human species is content with 

ag. the “diamond” on his favorite girl and then sitting 
ck while she makes all future plans. 

This, however, is not the case with the animals, who are 
not supposed to be too intelligent. All of them have their 
own particular manner of courting and winning the consent 
of their loved ones. No two seem to have the same technique. 

Take the male penguin, for example. He comes closest 
to following man’s pattern. After he picks out a “sweetie,” 
he comes calling on her every day. Then, when he gets up 
enough nerve, he takes her for a walk along the beach and 
gives her a “heart-to-heart” talk in his best penguin language. 
The talk might last for several hours and then Mr. Penguin 
goes into action. He looks around on the beach and picks 
up a stone which he offers to Miss Penguin as a token of his 
devotion and desire to be her mate for life. If Miss Penguin 
takes the stone in her bill, the happy male knows that he has 
made the grade. But, if Miss Penguin drops the stone, Mr. 
Male knows that he has been rejected and off he goes to look 
elsewhere for a bride. 


Now, let’s look at the spider family. When the male spider 
comes a-courting, he dresses all up and spins the most beauti- 
ful web that he is capable of making. By jerking his web 
in a manner to attract his beloved’s attention, the male spider 
then spins his love tale. If the female spider admires the 
pattern work of the web, she looks with favor on her suitor 
and hops over and joins webs with him. Sometimes, the 
courting proposition is a matter of life or death with the male. 
If the temale takes a fancy to him, well and good! But, if 
Miss Spider cannot see him, even with rose-colored webs, 
she will not only reject him, but, perhaps, will eat him for 
having the audacity to want to marry her. The male spider is 
usually under the spell of a lover's moon and is easy prey 
for the female who cares not for his designs, either from a 
love standpoint or as a spinner of webs. So Mr. Spider has 
to be caretul about his courting; he must know a little about 
the temperament of his beloved before he does any fancy 
spinning! 

The prairie chicken is considered a clown and when the 
male chick goes courting in the springtime, his actions are 
clownish, to say the least. But to the male, this is all serious 
business at hand. A male chick’s fancy turns to love in the 
spring and he corners the object of his affections, usually 
near a log in a secluded spot. The hen chick stands still 
while her suitor walks up and down before her. All puffed 
up, he struts and bows to her while he clucks continuously. 
In prairie chicken language, the male tells her what a good 
“catch” he is and his ability to provide a home for her and, 
as he hopes, their little ones. The strutting, bowing and 
clucking continue for hours, while the two argue the whole 
thing out. Finally, the damsel makes her decision. If she 
accepts the proposal that her suitor has handed her, she 
drums on the log and the male chick knows that he has won 
out. The drumming summons the rest of the brood and the 
female hands out the announcement that she has said “yes” 
to Joe Chick. And then, while the approving other prairie 
chickens watch, the engaged pair strut proudly away. But, 
if the hen chick does not drum on the log and instead turns 
her back on the suitor, Mr. Male knows that his work was 
in vain. 

The male owl, who sees only the gloomy side of life any- 
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Three Lions Photo 
Midnight — and “out on a limb.” 


way, makes an even gloomier lover. The penguin, spider 
and prairie chicken go courting in daylight, but Mr. Owl has 
to wait until night so that he can have a little privacy. He 
is much like man, in this respect. The owl, having made 
a date previously with his “special number,” meets her at 
midnight in their favorite tree. The two sit out on a limb 
and thrash things over. Mr. Owl, not one to beat around the 
bush, goes into his “song-and-dance” immediately and an- 
nounces to the female what his plans for the future are. Miss 
Owl starts to question her suitor about his financial status 
and the male knows that she has him out on another limb 
besides the one they are sitting on. But the male promises 
his beloved that he will be a good provider and that he will 
be a good Night Owl. The female hoots very sadly as she 
has her doubts about Tommy Owl. With daylight fast ap- 
proaching she knows that she must make a decision. When 
she changes her tone and swings into billing from hooting, 
the male owl realizes that he has been accepted. Then, they 
bill together and off they fly to break the news to the folks. 
If the female owl does not bill at the first sign of dawn, then 
the match is off. Miss Owl then flies away, leaving her jilted 
lover sitting by himself on the tree limb. 
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the Darkness 


HE killing of animals for human 

food is not a pleasant subject for 
conversation; it never has been. Even 
when every vestige of cruelty is done 
away with, the subject will continue to 
be distasteful to most people. 

Our Society, when Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley was its President, was one of 
the very first to raise its voice in protest 
against the cruelties involved in the live- 
stock industry, and, in spite of the criti- 


Photo by W. Henry Boller 

Starting off right is this youngster, typical 

of millions of 4-H Club-ers who are learn- 

ing firsthand how well animals respond to 

gentle treatment, something we hope they 
will remember all their lives. 


NOTE: Mr. Macfarlane’s 
European study tour was made possible 
by the generosity of one of our many 
friends and was intended specifically for 
this purpose. 

It is our hope that other contributions 
coming to us for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing cruelty in the livestock field will 
enable us to widen the scope of the work 
so well begun.) 
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By John C. Macfarlane 


cisms that are very often hurled at us 
as SPCA personnel, we have undoubt- 
edly contributed to many of the advances 
that have been made since 1867 in the 
meat industry. But there’s still much 
room for improvement, which even the 
packers themselves realize. 

I have often heard well-known pack- 
ers exclaim that present day killing 
methods are rough and cruel; they are 
rough on the men and cause unneces- 
sary pain to the animals concerned. They 
have further stated that a new and 
better method would be most welcome, 
but, with few exceptions, new techniques 
on the killing floor are motivated largely 
by dollar savings, not by any attempt 
to reduce the animal suffering involved. 

When the George A. Hormel plant 
in Austin, Minnesota, developed _ its 
present method of rendering hogs un- 
conscious with carbon dioxide gas, this 
commendable new idea was not brought 
about primarily because of the obvious 
brutality of the old “shackling pit” (still 
used in almost all plants where hogs are 
killed). Its development en- 
couraged because of economics. Men 
were being injured, they were losing 
time off from work, company costs were 
higher, and hogs were being injured 
or bruised during the process. Very 
often the meat itself had to be degraded 
and sold for so much less per pound. 

The only packer I have ever talked to 
who encouraged a better method of kill- 
ing cattle, chiefly because it is a more 
humane one, is E. Y. Lingle of the Seitz 
Packing Company in St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri. This man and his splendid staff 
dare to say that present killing methods 
are cruel, and they set about to develop 
a new way to kill more quickly and more 
humanely by using a captive bolt pistol 
and floodlights (see the May, 1955, is- 
sue of OUR DUMB ANIMALS). Even 
though this method means they lose 
some money, since the pistol drives bone 
splinters into the cattle’s brain thereby 
making the brains unusable, they feel 
this disadvantage is more than offset by 
the suffering, time and effort saved. I 
feel perfectly certain that the animals 


Director, Livestock Conservation 


killed at this small, independent plant 
are killed as humanely as it is | see se 
to kill an animal. This new develop- 
ment was brought about because both 
management and staff decided that the 
old way was unnecessarily brutal. 


It takes a good man to get to his feet 
and admit even this much of an emo- 
tional upheaval within himself, especially 
when he knows he will be ridiculed by 
others who consistently refuse to face 
the fact that to allow a cruel act is just 
as wrong as to commit it. 

That there is a change in mankind's 
attitude toward the slaughter of food 
animals, however, is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent. From the time of the 
industrial revolution, our food animals 
have died the hard way, with little 
thought given to the unnecessary torture 
inflicted upon them. Today, everywhere 
I go, from 4-H Club meetings to voca- 
tional-agricultural schools to agricultural 
colleges, I sense that others are be- 
ginning to think as we do-—that all 
food animals should first be rendered 
unconscious before they are killed, in the 
name of humanity. 

They say that the man who moved a 
mountain started by first moving a small 
stone. I believe that, like that man, our 
Society's efforts to “talk kindness™ are 
one day going to correct this hideous 
cruelty that mars the otherwise remark- 
able record of the American industry. 

I am writing this while on my Euro- 
pean packing plant study, which is 
taking me to England, Scotland, France, 
Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden. I am now able to see for my- 
self just what improvements in killing 
methods are used by these neighbors 
across the ocean. 


Even if I return to the United States 
with only one new and better idea and 
can introduce that idea to the meat 
processing plants of the United States, 
I will feel that my work abroad has not 
been in vain. It is my fervent hope, 
which I know many of you share, that 
out of this trip will come many worth- 
while ideas. 
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Something New from Something Uld 


By Albert A. Pollard, Director of Education 


T MAY surprise those with a nostal- 

gic feeling for the early days of the 
century, to learn that the old magic 
lanterns (with minor improvements ) are 
very much in use today, despite the 
cinema and its accompanying sound 
track. Today the magic lantern slides 
take the form of Kodachrome prints and 


Also in this filmstrip, a veterinarian demons- 
trates how to clip a cat's claws; however, 
this should NEVER be done unless the cat 
is always kept indoors. A cat with short 
claws cannot defend itself if attacked or 
climb a tree to escape its enemies. 


Fawn Bill 


EVE lost a battle, but not the 

war. For seemingly inexplicable 
reasons, House Bill 515, which was de- 
signed to prohibit the killing of spotted 
fawns, has been voted down on the 
Senate floor. 

In its brief life, the Fawn Bill had two 
hearings. At the one in January, only 
the Director of Fisheries and Game 
and a few other individuals appeared in 
opposition. The second public hearing, 
February 9, was an excellent one from 
our standpoint; the room was full to 
overflowing, as you who attended know, 
and only two of all the people assembled 
(including Senators and Representa- 
tives) were opposed to the bill. 

Therefore, the Fawn Bill was reported 
favorably out of committee to the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives and 
passed on to the Senate, where it re- 
mained until recently. Late one after- 
noon, the bill was called out upon the 
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filmstrips. It appears one can get sur- 
feited even with some of the excellent 
movies, for children are enthralled with 
the separate pictures that remain on the 
screen until all questions are asked and 
answered by pupils and teacher. Fur- 
thermore, filmstrips—in particular—and 
the viewer are relatively inexpensive 
and most schools have this equipment. 


It was with this in mind that, together 
with our Angell Memorial veterinary 
staff, we recently prepared a filmstrip 
called “Care of the Cat,” which is being 
used at all grade levels and for adult 
groups as well. There are 28 pictures 
or “frames” in this filmstrip, with cap- 
tions explaining in simple terms how to 
cope with the many problems of diet, 
sanitation, safety, superstitions and fears. 
It will help children develop responsi- 
bility for their pets and other animals. 


Consideration for others is instilled in 
the thinking and behavior of children 
as a result of such experiences. We have 
had many valuable criticisms from sev- 
eral teachers and friends who commend 
us for this new approach to overcome 
animal suffering. 


In the near future an additional film- 
strip is planned, “Care of the Dog.” We 
should be glad to supply your class or 


floor, reported upon favorably, and then 
—by voice vote—killed! 

Since they took the trouble to write 
us, this action apparently disturbed some 
Senators. Senator McCann, of Cam- 
bridge, said in part, “I wish I could 
have been of more service to you and 
to the many residents of my district who 
wrote and telephoned concerning the 
bill.” 

The efforts made on behalf of this bill 
by our many friends, including Repre- 
sentative William D. Morton, Jr., of 
Wellesley, who introduced House Bill 
515, are sincerely appreciated. Back- 
ground forces capable of legislative 
destruction may have thrust aside the 
wishes of the people temporarily, but 
we shall try again. We shall pursue the 
passage of a similar bill next year with 
even greater vigor and determination, 
and we hope you will be with us in the 
fight to protect the helpless fawn. 


group with the “Care of the Cat” film- 
strip, together with a script and review 
questions, for only $2.00, 
Do you have any questions? If so, 
won't you call the author at LOngwood 
6-6100, or write him at 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


Does your cat have fleas? Part of our new 
filmstrip, “Care of the Cat,” shows how to 
rid your pet of them. 


By Lester A. Giles, Jr., Director, Wild-Life Conservation 


Rep. William D. Morton, Jr., is shown with 

an enthusiastic supporter of the bill. The 

toy fawn she carries was sent by her school- 

age children to represent them at the Febru- 
ary hearing. 
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Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 
Picking a bouquet for Mother. 


We Have a Responsibility 


OGS can not take care of themselves. We should take 
D care of them to keep them safe. Every dog should have 
a collar with his name on it and the name of his street and 
number. He can not talk, so his collar should talk for him. 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: How about one of our Dog Identity 
Tags? See “Twice the Protection” on the inside back cover.) 


BOYS AND GIRLS—We’re running out of blankets and soft cloth 
with which to line the cages for the patients in our Angell Mem- 
orial Animal Hospital again. Does your Mom have some old wool, 
cotton or linen cloth she'll let you send or bring in to us? Maybe 
your neighbors have some, too. Please help us to keep the dogs 
and cats warm and comfortable here while they are getting well. 
Just bundle it up and mail it or bring it in to the Hospital, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, 15, Mass. Thank you very much. 


ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLE Across—3. kind, 5. goat, 7. beet, 
9. rare, 10. O. T., 11. so, 12. ha. Down—1. tiger, 2. O. D. A., 
4. notes, 6. to, 7. Bro., 8. eats. 
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HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO TELL US? 


R show us? Won't you write and tell us about YOUR 

pet, or animals you have known, or those you have seen in 
the yard, woods or fields? All boys and girls through high 
school age are invited to send us their original short stories 
and poems about animals. (In the case of poems, please 
enclose a note from your teacher stating that the poem is 
your own work.) 


Send your stories to the Children’s Editor, Our Dump 
AnrMa_s, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., and we'll 
print them if we can, or tell you why we can't. If you have 
a clear, sharply black-and-white photograph of your pet and 
you, or of an animal doing something unusual, send it along, 
too. Please be sure to include your name, address, and age. 
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Aunt 


A Polly and her young neighbors, Christie and Billy 
White, were sitting on her porch late one afternoon 
when Christie suddenly decreed, “Those crickets in your yard 
make an awful noise, Aunt Polly.” 

“You think so? I rather like their chirping. They sound 
so cheerful—probably why they say a cheerful person is as 
‘merry as a cricket.’ Besides,” added Aunt Polly, “some people 
think it’s good luck to have one in the house.” 

Billy was on Aunt Polly’s side. “I like ’em,” he said. 

“Would you like to hear about them then?” Both children 
nodded, so she began. “There are three kinds of crickets: 
the field cricket, the cave or camel cricket, and the snowy 
tree cricket. 

“The field cricket is the one you've seen the most, I imagine. 
The biggest ones are shiny black, but there are more of the 
smaller, dark brown ones. They're found in houses, fields, 
pastures and gardens. All that ‘singing’ is done entirely by 
the males. They rub the rasping, file-like edge of one wing- 
cover against the strong vein of another wing, and the thin- 
ner, membranous part of the wing serves as a sounding board. 
They have two pairs of wings, each equipped with a file 
and vein to rub against, so they can switch around and their 
instruments don’t wear out or get sore. They chirp the 
loudest when the weather is brightest and warmest, and the 
pitch rises when two males defy each other before fighting 
for the attention of a lady cricket. Their food is plant and 
animal matter, but primarily plants. They sometimes destroy 
grass, clothing, raat and other household materials, so many 
people prefer that they remain field crickets. 

“Incidentally, this cricket’s wings are useless for flying, 
but his ability to leap far and quickly makes up for them. 
Our field cricket is closely related to the slender, pale yel- 
lowish-brown European house cricket, just beginning to be 
found in this country. Another cousin of his is the mole 
cricket, which can both fly and dig burrows to escape enemies. 
Common to the tropics and warm regions of the United 
States, the mole cricket can dig himself out of sight within 
a minute in hard soil, but within a few seconds in soft soil. 
An unpopular fellow, he is known to damage farmers’ crops. 


“Our second kind of cricket is the cave or camel cricket, 
who is named for his home and his appearance. He has a 
high, arched back, extremely long legs and antennae, and 
is usually found where it is damp—in cellars, wells, caves, 
woods and gorges. Since he is wingless, he can make no 
sound and he has no ears at the elbows of his forelegs, as all 
other crickets do. A dingy fellow of pale brown or dirty 
white, he has a hearty appetite and will eat almost anything 
available in the line of meat, fruit or vegetables. His de- 
structive cousins, the western cricket and the Jerusalem cricket 
are found out West, where they sometimes reach plague 
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Nature’s Thermometer 


proportions and destroy crops. Another family member is 
the sand cricket of the Pacific coast. 


“My favorite cricket is the snowy tree cricket. A slender, 
pale greenish-white fellow, he is only about half an inch 
—? Tree crickets can fly when mature (8-10 weeks old), 
and the males fly especially well. They are found in trees 
and shrubs, which they almost match in color, and are most 
active at night, when the males start their wing-rubbing song. 
Their call varies according to the temperature. After the 
‘warm up’, the male crickets form a chorus with a unified 
beat, and if you add 87 to the number of times they call in 
15 seconds, you will get the approximate Fahrenheit tempera- 


ture. In other words, the hotter the evening, the faster their 
call. 


“Tree crickets deserve man’s protection because their chief 
food is plant lice. Also, their soothing call helps many of us 
to sleep on hot, sticky nights. Tree crickets have a short 
life span, for they die when cold weather comes.” 


“Say, they sure are interesting bugs,” was Billy's comment 


as Aunt Polly finished her tale, “especially that thermometer 
kind.” 


“Thank you, Aunt Polly,” said Christie politely. “Now I 
like crickets better.” Then both youngsters headed for home, 
where they dominated the dinner table conversation, telling 
all they had learned about nature’s thermometers. 


—Eva C. Poliard 
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The Bird Al 
Fly? 
y 
By 
Violet M. Reberits 


i. at the base of the tree and bring the page slowly 
toward your nose; the bird will fly to his house. 
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Not All Retrievers Are Dogs 


O, INDEED! Some people have re- 
N trieving cats. Suppose we let cat- 


lover Chris R. Cuzner, of Canada, tell 
you about his “retrievers.” 


If you have a cat, here’s something 
you'd like to know. You can teach a 
cat to retrieve. Now I don’t mean the 
way a dog will, through fire, water, mud 
or rain, but you can have a lot of fun 
on quiet evenings in your own living 
room. We've taught two different cats, 
and each time found it delightfully 
amusing to all. 


Your missile must be small, we found. 
Just now we use the silver paper from 
a pack of cigarettes, rolled into a tight 
marble. In fact, we can’t reach for a 
cigarette any more without waking the 
cat. 


The secret of teaching the trick, we 
believe, is always to sit in one spot while 
throwing. The first few times the cat 
will just knock it about and then come 
back without it, looking for you to throw 
something again. We get the same pellet 
and bring it back and show it to her. 
Cats seem to catch on very quickly to 
the idea of bringing it back, and then 
comes the fun. 


We've found, though, that there is a_ 


distinct difference between a cat's re- 
trieving and that of a dog. Dogs are gen- 
erally willing and anxious to play until 
both you and they are exhausted. Our 
cats, on the other hand, will give up 
whenever we grow tired, and sometimes 
even before. Their trick then is to bring 
the pellet back, settle down on top of 
it—just out of reach—and fall asleep. 

Another trait of our cats is the way 
they'll always take the pellet back to 
the spot from which we threw it the last 
time. For instance, our present cat 
brought me the tinsel ball one morning 
when I was in the kitchen. I threw it 
into the hall and she ran to pick it up, 
then took it to the chesterfield sofa in 
the living room, where we were in the 
habit of sitting when playing with her. 
Still another time, when she came up- 
stairs to visit me while I was in bed, I 
threw a pellet across the room. She 
dashed off, picked it up, and then took 
it downstairs to the chesterfield! I called 
her and she brought it back upstairs. 
She caught on, then, and we played a 
while there. But the next day, when I 
threw it from the chesterfield, she started 
upstairs with her toy! 


Photo by Henry Weber, Jr. 


“Sometimes these pellets land in the darnedest places!” 
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Bradshaw does his stuff. 


Your cat is obviously a lady with fixed 
ideas, Mr. Cuzner. 


Another reader writes us about “Brad- 
shaw,” her retrieving cat. According to 
Mrs. Ruth Rogers, of Wisconsin, her pet 
trained himself. 

Bradshaw has no other cat to play 
with, so he has had to improvise his own 
amusements. He doesn’t care about 
playing with string, a ball, top or toy 
mouse for more than a few minutes; 
his love is a soft knitted toy which we 
purchased in a pet store. We throw it 
and he brings it back for another throw. 
He is a slave-driver, wanting us to play 
with him that way all the time. And we 
feel we owe it to him. 


He is very much one of the family. As 
he knows only people as companions, 
he talks to us continuously. When he 
is retrieving he mews pleasantly and 
coaxingly, but plaintively if we don't 
come to play with him, and scoldingly 
when he is hungry. He really can scold! 

I suppose he’s really quite spoiled, 
getting a lot of attention from my hus- 
band and me, as there are only two of 
us in the house. His diet is lobster and 
cooked chicken, preferably the dark 
meat, and his food must be fresh! Salmon 
he won't touch, or meat of any kind 
other than chicken. He won't drink 
milk; it must be half-and-half, but he 
seems to like water just as well. With 
his diet he’s a very healthy cat indeed, 
and he hasn’t gotten as fat as many 
house pets of his kind do. He shouldn't 
on such a heavily protein diet. 

Bradshaw seemed to like to pose for 
this picture. I had to focus in advance 
and then set the camera on the floor 
in order to catch him in the act, and he 
cooperated fully. 
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THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Attention—Mr. 


WANTED: BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Book publisher will be happy to read your manu- 


script on any subject. Intelligent editing, aggressive 
promotion campaign, a fair, honest, cooperative 
contract if your work is oer anaes Write, or mail 
your manuscript directly, wi 


out obligation. 


GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. | INC. 
fork ¥. 


NEW TASTE APPEAL 
FORMULA 


CHAS. M. COX CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1886 


177 MILK ST BOSTON. MASS. 
Write for lecation of your nearest dealer. 


= W. 


one dollar! 


apiece! 


IF NOT—If you are a new friend who has no subscription to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS, this is your chance to subscribe 
for a whole year (12 issues) at 1/3 off our regular price 
of $1.50. Yes, we now offer new subscriptions for only 


IF SO— you are what we like to call an old friend, we offer 


you this opportunity to save money and yet send this maga- 
zine where you think it is needed and wanted. You may 
order any number of new subscriptions at just one dollar 


OFFER GOOD ONLY ON ORDERS RECEIVED BEFORE 
THE END OF AUGUST, 1955. 


ACT NOW! 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in 
mind that the corporate title of our 
Society is “Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that 
it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and 
that it has no connection with any other 


Any bequests ly intended for 
the benefit of the Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital in Boston, or the Row 
Memorial Hospital in Springfield sh 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of ysis | 
to Animals “for the use of the Ange 
Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hos- 
pitals are not incorporated but are 
the property of that Society and are 
conducted by it. FORM OF BE- 
QUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals (or to the American Humane 
Education Society), the sum of ........ 
dollars (or, if other property, de 
scribe the property). 


The Society’s address is 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Infor- 
mation and advice will be given gladly. 


Twice the Protection 


OST dogs are a problem we've been trying 

to solve for years. First we developed the 
Dog Identification Kit (now on sale for 50c each) 
to help owners describe their pets to searchers 
and the Kit is a valuable safeguard—as far as 
it goes. 


However, our newly estblished DOG IDEN- 
TITY BUREAU and the numbered tags we sell 
for 50c enlarge this protection by helping the 
finder to locate the owner. Easily attached to 
your dog’s collar by an S-shaped hook, these brass 
tags have “Call or write the Mass. SPCA” on 
them, with our address, phone number and an- 
other number, permanently assigned to your dog. 
This is listed in the Bureau files with your name, 
address, and phone number, making the identi- 
fication of stray dogs simple and sure. If your 
dog should lose his tag, we'll furnish a duplicate 
for only 5c. 


Order your Dog Identity Tag today—and your 
Identification Kit, too, if you don’t have one. 
Send just fifty cents (check or money order) for 
each Kit or Tag you want to the Dog Identity 
Bureau, Massachusetts SPCA, 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 


P. S. Be sure to notify the Bureau if: (1) you 
change your address, (2) your dog changes owners 
or dies, or (3) you wish to put the tag on a dif- 
ferent dog. 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


BSuueral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 56.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2. 

Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Did You See... 


Mr. Pollard’s article on Page 15, this issue? Then 
why wait? Before you forget, order your “Care 
of the Cat’ filmstrip by sending $2 and this ad- 
vertisement (fo save writing a note) to the 
American Humane Education Society, 
180 Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Yes, we have 


No More Bound Volumes 


We are now completely sold out 
of Bound Volumes of Our Dums 
AnImMa_s, thanks to our readers’ over- 
whelming response. 


We truly regret that we can no 
longer fill any orders for any editions 
until the 1955 volume is ready for 
sale in December, 1955. 
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“Hello, Our Dumb Ani- 
mals? Where is my mago- 
zine? | ordered it 4 weeks 
ago!” 


“Over a month ago, | 
asked you to note my 
change of address, but 
the latest number went to 
my old address!’ 


Why 5 fo 8 Wheks 


OU set a lot of machinery in motion whenever you order a new subscription to a 

magazine, or change your address. We handle your request within 24 hours, but 
we re only the first step in a long process. This process takes time—all kinds of time! 
Here’s how it goes: 


1 WEEK—for your letter to arrive, varying on your distance from us, intervening holi- 
days, week-ends, storms and other unpredictables. 


1 WEEK—or less, for us to make the necessary change or addition on our records and 
accumulate enough similar orders to send to the printer, who also mails the 
magazine for us. 


2 WEEKS—for the printer to correct or make about 1,000 address stencils for each issue. 
This number greatly increases when people are moving to and from sum- 
mer homes, and at Christmas. 


At this time, the next issue of OUR DUMB ANIMALS is ready to go 
to press. Since the magazine is printed in two sections, the printer must now 
ask our Circulation Manager how many magazines she wants printed. She 
must, therefore, compute this and make no later additions or changes. To al- 
low time for printing and mail delivery to you, this must be done a month in 
advance—on July 1, for example, for the August issue. 


2 WEEKS—for the magazine to be printed, bound, and wrapped for mailing. 


2 WEEKS—for your copy of Our DumB ANIMALS to arrive, via second-class mail, which 
is much slower than first-class letter mail. Of course, the same factors af- 
fect this as may affect your order on its way to us. 


TOTAL: EIGHT WEEKS (sometimes less) for the complete process. You won’t 
have to count on your fingers; we tell you on your receipt with just what is- 
sue your subscription will begin. 


So please, if you are moving, or want to send a subscription to someone by a certain 
date, give us the time we need. 


It will mean we can satisfy you—which greatly satisfies us. 
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